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Particulars of MM. Bottineau, the French Nauscopite. 


Lo pectin is the art of discovering the approach of 
4 ships on the neighbourhood of lands at a considerable 
distance. This knowledge is not derived either from the undu- 
lation of waves, or from the subtilty of sight ; but merely from 
observation of the horizon, which discovers signs indicating 
the approach of large objects. On the approximation of a 
ship towards the land, or towards another ship, there appears 
in the atmosphere a meteor of a particular nature, which, with 
alittle attention, is visible to any person. 

M. Bottineau (a native of the island of Bourbon) laid his 
discovery before M. de Castries, in 1784. The minister sent 
him back to the island to continue his observations there, under 
the inspection and superintendance of the government. M. 
Bottineau engaged, that not a single ship should arrive at the 
island without his having sent information of it several days be- 
fore. 

An exact register of his communications was kept in the se- 
cretary’s oflice. All his reports were compared with the ships’ 
books as soon «s they arrived, to see whether the variations of 
veather, calms which retarded them, &c. &c. were suck as 
agreed with his reports. 

It must be observed, that when his reports were made, the 
watchmen, stationed an the mountains, could never perceive 
any appearance of ships; for M. Bottineau announced their 
approach when they were more than a hundred leagues distant, 
Vol, 52, 3M From 
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From the authenticated journal of his reports, which has 
been published, it appears that he was wonderfully accurate, 
Within eight months, and in 62 reports, he announced the ar- 
rival of 150 ships of different descriptions. 

OF the fact there can be no reasonable doubt, because every 
method was adopted to prevent deception, and his informations 
were not only registered, as soon as they were made in the go- 
vernment office, but were‘also publicly known over the whole 
island. ‘Phe offices of government, morcover, were far from 
being partial to M. Bottineau; on the contrary, they were dis- 
pleased with him, for obstinately refusing to sell them bis se- 
cret, which they wanted to purchase at a high price, so that 
he could expect no favour from their representations. -Truth, 
however, obliged them to give abundant testimony to the rea- 
lity of his extraordinary talent, in their letter to the French 
minister, which ts published in a “ Memoire sur la Nauscopie, 
par M, Bottineau.” 

The following are two of the reports extracted from this me- 
moir :-— 

“ On the 20th of August, 1784, I discovered some vessels at 
the distance of four days sail from the island. On the follow- 
ing day, the number itultiplied considerably to my sight. This 
induced me to send information of many vessels; but though 
they were only at four days distance, L nevertheless stated in 
my report, that no settled time could be fixed on for their ar- 
rival, as they were detained by acalm. On the 25th the calm 
was so complete, as to make me think, for a few hours, that the 
fleet had disappeared, and gone to some other place. [ soon 
after perceived again the presence of the fleet by the revived 
signs, It was still in the same state of inaction, of which L 
sentinformation. From the 20th of August to the 10th of Sep- 
tember, L did not cease to asmounce, in my reports, the con- 
tinuation of the calm. On the 1Sth [ sent word that the fleet 
was no longer becalmed, and that it would arrive at the island 
Within 48 hours. Accordingly, to the surprize of the whole 
island, M. de Reenier’s flect arrived at Port Louisa on the 15th. 
The general astonishment was greatly increased, when it was 
known that this fleet had been becalmed since the 20th of Au- 
gust, near Rodriguez Islands, which was precisely the distance 
that | had pointed out in my reports. 

“ | soon had another opportunity of shewing the certointy 
of my observations. A few daysbefore the arrival of M. de 
Regnicr’s flerr, L announced the appearance of another tieet, 
which beeame perceptible to me. ‘This created a great deal 
of ul easin +s, beca is€ as tio othe r re rhe hy fleet Was ¢ NpPCe ied, 
that which ! discovered might be Enelish ships. 1 was ordered 
to repeat my observations, with accuracy. IL clearly perceived 
the passage of several ships, and declared, they were not bound 
fur 
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for our island, but taking another course. Tn consequence of 
this information, the Naiade frigate, and the Due de Chartres 
cutter were suddenly dispatched to M. de Suffrein. The cutter 
actually saw and avoided the English fleet, in the Oth degree, 
but unfortunately did not find M. de Sxffrein in the bay of 
Trincomalee. The report of the cutter effectually convinced 
the incredulous of the reality of my discovery.” 

The last circumstance, of dispatching the frigate and cutter, 
plainly shews the confidence which the French officers must 
have put in the information of M. Bottineau. It shews alse 
that he deserved their confidence. 


THE SLEEPER. 
ba SSOODANUNDUN MUHAPATER, one of the princi- 


pal landholders of the district of Mednepoor, in the East 
Indies, being required to attend the Zillah court, was reported, 
when called upon, to be asleep, and unable to make his appear- 
ance. A man in court hearing this excuse, observed, “ Oh! 
if that be the case, it will be some days before he awakes.” The 
curiosity of Mr. Rees, the judge and magistrate, being excited 
by the answers he ree eived to his questions upon the. subject 
he proposed a visit to the man, with a view to inquire into this 
extraordinary circumstance, and afford any 1 liet that might 
be required. He accordingly went to the man’s house that : af- 
ternoon. He found Jussoodanundun upon a bed in his dormi- 
tory, in sound sleep, sutrounded by «a number of friends and 
relations. His pulse and breathing were scarcely perceptible, 
and in this state he remained two days and a half, and two 
nights, without motion, without taking any sustenance, or pre- 
forming any of the animal functions. He was bled, but it was 
with citliculty that about ten ounces of blood were procure ; 
various exterval stimuli were employed, and an emetic admi- 
nistered. By this means his pulse was cousiderably increased 
in strength, fe his breathing became , more perceptible ; ; and 
once the stimulus applied to ‘the nose, occasioned snee zing, but 
he still continued in asound sleep. Having directed a repeti- 
tion of the emetic, the first producing no effect, he left him, 
expecting that he would soon be disturbed by its operation ; 
this, however, was not the case, for though he vomited three 
ines, it occasi »ned no interruption to his slumber. 
fi Tie ne xt morning the usta uf symptoms of returning anima. 
tion, namely, great heat of the legs and feet, were observed : 
and, as his attendants said, would probably awake about 
twelve o'clock, no further endeavours to rouse him were em- 
ployed. About twelve, as was predicted, he awoke as from a 
M ¢ com- 
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common sleep, with his usual unconsciousness of the lapse of 
time, having slept three nights, and three days and a haif. 
Jussoodanundun Mubapater is a man nearly 50 vears of age, 
strongly made, and corpulent. Te relates, that about the age 
of one or two and thirty, he first became affected in this ex- 
traordinary manner, without being able ever to conjec ture from 
what cause it originated. During 13 years, these fits of sleep 
continued seven and sometimes eight days, with seldom more 
than ten or twelve days interval ; for the last four years, the 
periods of sleep have decreased to four, and rarely exceed five 
days. He states, that, during these fits, he has never dreamt, 
or been conscious of the slightest degree of animation. The 
common methods of disturbing sleep have constantly and _in- 
effectually been resorted to; such as tumbling him about, 
shouting, &c. and a gun has been fired close to his ear, without 
roducing the desired effect. At the termination of the sleep, 
he rises wholly unconscious of having pass sed nore than a com- 
mon night's rest; and the only inconvenience he experiences, 
in consequence, is a great degree of lassitude the following 
day. His general health is good, and he enjoys ordinary rest 
at nights, during what may be called his interval of watching. 


SS ee — ——— 





Sketch of the Character of Thomas Paine. 
{From Adams’s Democracy unveiled.} 


S to Thomas Paine, the manner in which disease and 12> 
temperance dragged him by slow but sure steps into the 
grave, and the obloquy “with which his remains were treated on 
their passage thither, are too striking not to afford a useful 
lesson to the infidel and revolutionist. 

He had indulged himself at Paris in drinking ardent spirits, 
which had destroyed his constitution, On his return to the 
United States, he was regarded as a sortof fiend. His abusive 
letter to, General W ashington, made the Americans his politi- 

cal enemies. His “ Age of Reason” rendered them his ene- 
mies on the score of religion, ‘Thus was the torrent of pub- 
lic hatred and terror so strong, that, to avoid it, he was obliged 
to conceal himself in the wilderness of a great city. Ee chose 
New York, and even there he was compelled to remove from 
quarter to quarter; for as soon as the knowledge of his being a 
neighbour became general, a proportivnate degree of terror 
was excited. 

Within the last twelve months of his life, he was induced, 
from some reasons with which the world is unacquainted, to 
suffer any gentleman to call on him. ‘The excuse was, to pur- 


chase of hima blasphemous pamphlet, which was oho to be 
ob- 
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obtained in any bookseller’s shop, and Mr. Paine was always 
willing to see the most utter stranger, ‘This circumstance may, 
perhaps, be ascribed to his being so completely deserted by 
those who formerly had almost dvify’d him, For he scarcely 
had a friend; and his principal, if not his only correspondent, 
was Mr. Jefferson. 

The writer of these pages, and three other gentlemen, were 
some of those who, induced by curiosity to see a man that had 
raised such a storm in the poli world, went to visit him, 
They found him sitting behind vle, which was necessary to 
his support, as he had rece‘ved a paralytic stoke. He was en- 
deavouring to shave himseli, Aficr the usual compliments, 
the visitors drew their chaiis, ano set dewa. The usual ingui- 
ries were made by Mr. Paine, avoui tie news, Xe. In the 
course @f the conversation, iy stich every thing of local poli- 
tics or religion were avoides, ou. of tae gentlemen asked him 
—why he did net get a barber io suave him? He replied, 
that he coul! not gei ose to come from the wown: although it 


was scercely move than a mile and vualf Li may seemstranga 
to mention this circumstsnce 5 but i is done in order to illus- 
trate the regard in which hewas licid by the mass of the peo- 
ple. It could not be for wast of mouey, as he died worth 
seven or eight thousand pounds. 

His appearance was that of a superior mind. He had been 
a tall man, and, as far as the writer could judge, well made. 
His blue eye was full, lucid, and indicated his true character, 
His conversation was czlm and geatlemar-likc, except when 
religion or party politics were mentioned. In this case he 
became irascible, and the deformity of bis face, rendered so 
by intemperance, was then disgusting. His intellect did vot 
appear impaired. He died as he lived, a professed deist, and 
refused the conversation of any clergyman, regardless of de- 
nomination. His end was thus rendered perfectly miserable ; 
and, to the people around him, horrid. He professed a regard 
for the quakers, alleging that their sentiments were nearly si- 
milar to hisown; and,asa proof of it, asked as a favour for 
his remains to be deposited in their burial ground. This, how- 
ever, was denied him, and his survivors were obliged to bury 
them in his own farm. Let the revolutionist reflect on the end 
of this man, and be instructed ! 











Account of the Attempt of seventy-two Prisoners. at 
Lyons to mike ther Escape from the Guillotine. 


[From Miss Plumptre’s Narrative of her Residence in France.] 


N the ninth of December, seventy-two prisoners were 
condemned, and thrown into the cave of death, there to 


await 
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await the execution of their sentence. This could not be thie 
next day, because it wus the decadi: one of the prisoners, by 
name Porral, only twenty-two years of age, of a beld and ar- 
dent spirit, profited of this interval to devise a plan of escape. 
His sisters, having, by means of a very large bribe, obtained 
access to this abode of horrors, began to weep around him. 
“ [t is not now atime to weep,” said he “ it is the moment to 
arm ourselves with resolution and activity, aud endeavour to 
find some way by which we can elude our menaced fate. 
Bring me files, a dint. a turnscrew, and other instruments ; 
bring wine in abundance, bring poniards, that, if reduced to 
extremity, we may not perish without the means of defence. 
By this grate, which looks into the rue Lafond, you can give 
me these things; I will be in waiting there the whole day to re- 
ceive them.” 

The sisters retired, and in the course of the day at different 
visits brought a variety of tools, twelve fowls, and about sixty 
bottles of wine. Porral communicated his project to four 
others, bold and active like himself, and the whole business was 
arranged. The evening arrived, a general supper was propo- 
sed, the last they should ever eat. The prisoners supped well, 
exhorting each other to weet their fate the next morning with 
heroism, to brave their tyrants with their last breath. The 
wine was handed briskly about ‘till the beads of the company 
began to turn, and in the end they were all laid fast asleep. 

At eleven o’clgck the five associates began their labours. 
One of them was placed as a sentinel near the door of the 
cave, armed with a poniard ready to dispatch the turnkey, if, 
at his visit at two o’clock in the morning, he should appear to 
suspect any thing particular to be going forward: the others, 
putting off their coats, began to make their researches. 

At the extremity of the second cave they found a large door, 
and on this they began their operations. It was of oak, and 
double barred ; by degrees the hinges gave way to the file, and 
the door was no longer held by them; still, however, they 
could not force it open, it was retained by something on the 
other side. A hole was made in it with the chissel, and look- 
ing through, they perceived that it was tied by a very strong 
rope to a post at a little distance. This was a terrible moment ; 
they endeavoured in vain to cut the rope with the chissel or 
the file, but they could not reach it: at length one of the 
party hit upon an expedient. He returned to the cave, and 
begged a little piece of wax-candle of Fromental, a notary, in 
whose possession he remembered to have seen such a thing. 
Fromeutal, half-asleep, gave it to him; it was lighted and tied 
to the end of a stick, then thrust through the hole in the door 
‘till it reached the cord, which iu a short time it burnt asunder, 
The 
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The door was then opened, and the adventurers proceeded for- 
ward, 

They found themselves in another vault, in the midst of 
which was a large slab of stone, which seemed laid there for 
some particular purpose. They siruck upon it, whea a hollow 
noise came from within. ‘This gave them hopes that it was a 
place to cover the entrance of some subterraneous passage 5 
perhaps it might be one that led to the Rhone. They imme- 
diately began to empioy all theirefforts toremove the stoné, in 
which they at length succeeded, and found to their inexpressi- 
ble transport that they were not deceived in their conjectures, 
that it was indeed a subterraneous passage, and they doubted 
not that here they should find an issue. They then tied their 
handkerchiefs together; and one of them, named Labatre, 
taking hold of the end with one hand, and carrying a light in 
the other, descended to explore the place. Alas! their hopes 
were in a moment blasted :—instead of finding any passage by 
which they could escape, he perceived that this was only an old 
well dried up, and heaped with rubbish, Labatre turned 
with a heavy heart—-some other means of escape must be 
sought. 

A door at the extremity of the cave now appeared their only 
resource. On this they set to work ; but after having forced, 
the lock and hiages, still the door resisted their efforts, they 
could not get itopen. They had again recourse to the chissel, 
and having made a hole, they discovered that the obstacle now 
was two pieces of s:one laid against it. They pushed with all 
their might, and at length dislodging one of ‘the stones, it fell 
down, and with it fell the door. 

But this led only to another vault, which served as a depot 
for confiscated effects and merchandize. Among other things 
was a large trunk full of shirts. ‘They profited of this disco- 
very, to make an exchange of linen ; and instead of the clean 
ones which they took, they left their own covered with filth and 
vermin. ‘Two doors, besides that at which they. had entered, 
now offercd themselves to their choice. They began to attack 
one; but they had scarcely applied the file, when they were 
alarmed with the barking of a dog behind it. A genezal con- 
sternaticn seized the party ; the work was stopped In an instent: 
perhaps the door led into the apartments of the gaeler, This 
idea recalled to their minds, that it was now near two o'clock, 
the time of his visit. 

One of the party returned towards the eave of death, to see 
wheth« r all was safe ; and it was agreed to suspend their la- 
bours/till his return. They had, indeed, need of some mo- 
meuts of rest; they took advantage of them to fortily them- 
selves for the rest of their work by taking some wine. “ Ido 
not, in general, like wine,” said one of the prisoners to me in 
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relating his story, “ but never did I take any thing with greater 
pleasure than that which [drank in this gloomy cave, At 
every drop I swallowed, my arm seeined strengthened, my cou- 
rage fortified 5 wi: ne did, inde ed, ou this occasion, appear truly 
to strengthen man’s heart.’ 

When he who had been sent as a scout returned, he said, 
that at his arrival at the cave of death he had sliuddered with 
horror at finding the turnkey there already. He, however, 
who had been left as sentinel, had engaged him to drink with 
him ; and the scout joining the party, they plied him so wel’, 
that he at last reeled off without much ex amining the cave, and 
was in all probability laid fast asleep for the rest of the night. 
This was very con sling news. Quitting then the door at which 
they heard the dog bark, they ap plied themselves to the other. 
They found here fol ling doors, one = which was held by a bar 
of iron. The bar was exsily loosened, and the door opened. 

But they were not yet at the end of their labours. They 
only found themse Ives ina long dark passage. At the end they 
percs eived another door, but listening they heard voices behind 
it. They looked through a crack ; the glimmering remains of 
afire in the room showed them some men extended ona heap 
of straw. Are these more prisoners? was the first idea that 
presented itself to their minds: if so, we must join party with 
them, and escape together. But one of the men raising bim- 
self up, they perceived that he was in the national uniform, and 
found that the door led in fact tothe guard-house. This was ater- 
rible stroke; had they then got so far only to meet with a worse 
obstacle than any they had yet encountered ?—must all their la- 
bours prove at length fruitless ? 

One only resource remained, and-this was a door which they 
had passed on the side of the passage, and which they had not 
attempted, because they conceived it must lead to the great 
court of the Hotel de Ville, and they had rather have found 
some other exit. In effect, liaving forced the door, it appeared 
that they were ‘not mistaken, that they were at the bottom of a 
staircase which led into the court. 

It was now half-past four o’clock: the morning was dark 
and cold, while rain and snow were falling in abundance. The 
associates embraced each other with transport, and were pre- 
paring to mount the staircase, when Porral cried “ What are 
you about !—if we attempt to go out at present, all is over 
withus. Tue gate is now shut, and if any one should be per- 
ceived in the court, the alarm would be instantly given, and all 
would be discovered. After having had the courage to pene- 
"trate thus far, let us have resolution still to wait awhile. At 
eight o'clock the gate will be opened, and the passage through 
the court free. We can then steal ou by degrees, and, ming- 
ling with the numbers that are constantly passing and repassing, 
6 we 
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we can get away without being perceived. It is not ’till ten 
o'clock that the prisoners are summoned away to execution ; 
between eight and ten there will be time for us all to get away. 
We will return to the cuve, and when the time of depatiure 
arrives, each of us five will advertise two others of the means 
of escape offered. We shall then be fifteen, and going out at 
three at a time, we shall pass unobserved. Let the last three, 
as they set out, advertise fifteen others, and thus in succession 
we may all escape.” This plan appeared judicious and safe: 
it was unanimously agreed to, and ihe associates returning to 
the cave, made choice of those who should first be informed of 
what they had done. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








An Account of the Dead Sea, and Part of the circumpas 
cent Country. 


[From Chateaubriand’s Travels in Greece, Palestine, &e.] 
(Concluded from Page 373,) 


HE celebrated lake which occupies the site of Sodom and 

Gomorrah, is called in scripture the Dead or Salt Sea; 
by the Greeks and Latins, Asphaltites ; Almontanah and Ba- 
har Loth, by the Arabs; and Ula Deguisi by the Turks. f£ 
cannot coincide in opinion with those who suppose the Dead 
Sea to be the crater of a voleano. I have seen Vesuvius, Sol- 
fatara, Monte Nuovo in the lake of Fusino, the peak of the 
Azores, the Mamelif opposite to Carthage, the extinguished 
voleanos of Auvergne, and remarked in all of them the same 
characiers, that is to say, mountains excavated in the form of a 
tunnel, lava, and ashes, which exhibited incontestible proofs of 
the agency of fire. The Dead Sea, on the contrary, is a lake 
of great length, curved like a bow, placed between two ranges 
of mountains, which have no mutual coherence in form, no hoe 
mogeneousness of soil. They do not meet at the two extree 
mities of the lake, but continue, the one to bound the valley of 
Jordan, and to run vorthward as for the lake of Tiberias ; the 
other to stetch away to the south ’till lost in the sands of Yemen. 
Bitumen, warm springs, and phosphoric stones are found, itis 
trae, in the mountains of Arabia; but L met with none of these 
in the opposite chain. But then, the presence of hot springs, 
sulphur, and asphaltos, is not sufficient to attest the anterior 
existence of avoleano. With respect to the engulphed cities, 
I adhere to the account given in scripture, without summoning 
physics to my aid, Besides, if we adopt the idea of . Profes- 
Vol. 52. 3 N sor 
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sor Michaelis and the learned Basching in his Memoir on the 
Dead Sea, physics may be admitted in the catastrophe of the 
guilty cities, without offence to religion. Sodom was built 
upon a mine of bitumen, as we know from the testimony of 
Moses and Josephus, who speak concerning wells of bitumen, 
in the valley of Siddim. Lightning kindled the combustible 
mass, and the cities sunk in the subterraneous conflagration. 
M, Malte Brun ingeniously suggests, that Sodom and Gomor- 
rah themselves might have been built of bituminous stones, and 
thus have been set in flames by the fire of heaven. 

Strabo speaks of thirteen towns swallowed up in the Lake 
Asphaltites; Stephen of Byzantium reckons eight ; Genesis 
places five in the vale of Siddim,—Sodom, Gomorrah, Adinah, 
Zeboim, and Bela, or Zoar, but it meutions only the two for- 
mer as having been destroyed by the wrath of God. Deute- 
ronomy mentions four, omitting Bela ; and Ecclesiasticus speaks 
of five, without enumerating them, ‘ 

From the remark of James Cerbus, that seven considerable 
streams fall into the Dead Sea, Reland concludes that it dis- 
charges its superfluous waters by subterraneous channels. 
Sandys, and some other travellers, have expressed the same 
opinion ; but itis now relinquished in consequence of Dr. 
Halley’s observations on evaporation ; observations admitted 
by Shaw, though he calculates that the Jordan daily discharges’ 
into the Dead Sea six millions and ninety thousand tons of 
water, exclusively of the Arnon, and seven other streams. Se- 
veral travellers, and, among others, Troilo and D’Aryieux as- 
sert, that they remarked fragments of walls and palaces in the 
Dead Sea. ‘This statement seems to be confirmed by Maun- 
drell and Father Nau. The ancients speak more positively on 


this subject: Josephus, who employs a poetic expression, says,. 


that he perceived, on the banks of the lake, the shades of the 
overwhelmed cities. Strabo gives a circumference of sixty 
stadia to the ruins of Sodom, which are mentioned also by 
Tacitus. I know not whether they still exist; but as the lake 
rises and falls at certain seasons, it is possible that it may alter- 
nately cover and expose the skeletons of the reprobate cities. 
The other marvellous properties ascribed to the Dead Sea, 
have vanished upon more rigid investigation. It isnow known 
that bodies sink or float upon it according to the proportion of 
their gravity to the gravity of the water of the lake. The pes- 
tilential vapours said to issue from its bosom, are reduced to a 
strong smell of sea-water and puffs of smoke, which announce 
or follow the emersion of asphaltos, and fogs that are really 
unwholsome, like all other fogs. Should the Turks ever give 
permission, and should it be found practicable to convey a ves- 
sel from Jaffa to the Dead Sea, some curious discoveries would 
certainly be made in this lake. ‘The ancients were much bet- 
ter 
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ter acquainted with it than we, as may be seen by Aristotle, 
Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, Tacitus, Solinus, Josephus, 
Galen, Dioscorides, and Stephen of Byzantium. Our old maps 
also trace the figure of this lake in a much more satisfactory 
manner than the modern ones. No person has yet made the 
tour of it, except Daniel, abbot of St. Saba. Nau has pre- 
served in his travels the narrative of that recluse. From his 
account we learn, that “ the Dead Sea, at its extremity, is 
separated as it were into two parts, and that there is a way by 
which you may walk across it, being ouly midleg deep, at Jeast 
in summer; that there the land rises and bounds another small 
jake of a circular or rather oval figure, surrounded with plains 
and mountains of salt; and that the neighbouring country is 
peopled by innumerable Arabs.” Nyembourg gives nearly the 
same statement; and of these documents the Abbe Mariti and 
Volney have availed themselves. Whenever M. Seetzen pub- 
lishes his travels we shall probably possess more complete infor- 
mation on the subject. 

There is scarcely any reader but what bas heard of the fa- 
mous tree of Sodom ; atree, said to produce an apple pleasing 
to the eye, but bitter to the taste, and full of ashes. Tacitus, 
in the fifth book of his History, and Josephus in his Jewish 
War, are | believe, the two first authors that made mention of 
the singular fruits of the Dead Sea. Foulcher de Chartres, 
who travelled in Palestine about the year 1100, saw the deceit- 
ful apple, and compared it to the pleasures of the world. Since 
that period, some writers, as Ceverius de Vera, Baumgarten, 
de la Vallee, Troilo, and certain missionaries, confirm Foulcher’s 
statement ; others, as Reland, Father Neret, and Maundrell, 
are inclined to believe that this fruit is but a poetic image of 
our false joys ; while others again, as Pococke and Shaw, abso- 
lately question its existence. 

Amman seemed to remove the difficulty. He gave a des- 
cription of the tree, which, according to him, resembles the 
hawthorn, “ ‘The truit,” says he, “ is a small apple, of a 
beautiful colour.” 

Hasselquist, the botanist, followed, and he tells a totally diff- 
erent story. ‘The apple of Sodom, as we are informed by him, 
is not the fruit either of a tree or of a shrub, but the production 
of the solanum melongena of Linnxus. “ Jt is found in great 
abundance,” says he, “ round Jericho, in the vallies near the 
Jordan, and in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, It is true 
that these apples are sometimes full of dust ; but this appears 
only when the fruitis attacked by an insect (tenthredo), which 
converts the whole of the inside into dust, leaving nothing but 
the rind entire, without causing it to lose any of its colour,” 

Who would not imagine, after this, that the question had 
been set completely at rest, by the authority of Hassclquist, 
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and the still greater authority of Linnzus, in his Flora Palas. 
tina? No suchthing. M. Seetzen,also a man of science, and 
the most modern of all travellers, since be is still in Arabia, 
does not agree with Hasselquist in regard to the Solanum So- 
domeum. “ Isaw,” says he, © during my stay at Kariack, in 
the house of the Greek clergyman of that town, a species of 
cotton resembling silk. This cotton, as be told me, grows in 
the plain of E! Gor, near the southern extremity of the Dend 
Sea, on a tree like a fig-tree, called Abescha-ex 5 it is found in 
a fruit resembling the pomegraniie. It struck me_ that this 
fiuit, which has no pulp or flesh in theinside, and is unknown 
jn tue rest of Palestine, wight be the celebiated apple of So- 
dom.” 

Here Tam thrown into an awkward dilemina; for I too have 
the vanity to imagine that | have discovered the long-sought 
fruit. The shrub which bears it grows two or three leagues 
from the mouth of the Jordan; it is thoray, and has small 
taper le.ves. It bears a cousiderable resemblance to the shrub 
described by Amman ; and its fruit is exactly like the little 
Egyptian lemon, both in size and colour, Before it is ripe, it 
is filled with a corrosive and saline juice ; when dried it yields a 
blackish seed, which may be compared to ashes, and which in 
taste re-emnbles bitter pepper, | gathered half adozen of these 
fruits; L stil possess tour of them, dry, and in good preserva- 
tion; they may perhaps be deserving of the attention of na- 
turalists. 

L passed two whole hours (October Sth) in strolling on the 
banks of the Dead Sea, in spiteof my Bethlehemites, who ur- 
ged me to leave this dangerous country. L was desirous of 
seeing the Jordan at the place where ut discharges itself into 
the lake; an essential poiot which Hasselquist alone has hi- 
therto explored; but the Arabs refused to conduct me to it, 
because the river pear us mouth turns off to the left, and aps 
proaches the mountains of Arabia. [I was therefore obliged to 
muke up my mind to proceed to the curve of the river that 
was nearest to us. We broke up our camp, and advanced tor 
an bourand a half with excessive dificulty, over a fine white 
sand. We were spproaching a grove of balm-trees and tam- 
arinds, which to my great astonishment L pereeived in the 
midst of this steril tract. The Arabs allat once stopped, and 
pointed to something that I had not yet remarked at the bot- 
tom of a ravine. Unable to make out what it was, | perceived 
what appeared to be sand in motion, On drawing nearer to 
this singular object, L beheld a yellow current, whieh [ could 

carcely distinguish from thesauds on itsshores. twas deeply 
sunk below its banks, and its slugg'sh stream rolled slowly on. 
This was the Jordan, 
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INTERESTING TRIALS. 








COURT OF KING’S BENCH, April 29. 
THE KING @ TAYLOR. 


Drs wus an appeal from a couviction of the magistrates 
J of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Richardson, for the appellant, stated, that when his 
chent was oe before the magistrates, to answer the informa- 
tion laid against him, for hunting with dogs, he being an un- 
qualitted person, he pleaded, that at the time of the com- 
mission of the alleged offence, be was a servant, and receiving 
wages as such from a qualified geutleman of the name of 
Shaw. He kept no dogs; and those with which he hunted 
were the property of his master, under whose direction he 
acted.” This, Mr. Richardson contea. ed, was a sufficient dee 
fence, as the act of the servant, in such a case, must be cone 
sidered the actof the master. In a case tried before one of 
their lordships, aanuch grearer latitude had been given to the 
law. There a quali d gentleman bad taken ao unqualified 
friend with him when sporting; and it was observed by the 
learned judge, that it would be hard indeed if a gentiem an 
could tiot take a friend out with him to see him beat the bushes 
for gaine.” The only doubt, ov tis point, he believed, arose 
from a recent decision, at the Staiford assizes, which, however, 
he did not thizk could be supporied. But, in that case, it 
should be observed, the person against whom the action was 
brought, was not a'servant ‘The decision, however, appeared 
to have proceeded on this principle, that an unqualified person 
should not be permitted to th ust himself, unbidden, into the 
sports of a qualitted gentleman, ind, while he was absoluiely 
spoiling his d.veision, shelter himself under his qualification. 

Lord Ellenborough—* ‘Lhe question is, whether a gentleman 
isto actas his ewn huntsman and w bippe r-in, or toe mploy none 
but qualitie A persons in those situations ? If none others were 
to be employed, it would reduce huating to a solitary amuse- 

ss 
ment. 

Mr. Hullack said, he coald aiduce no argument in support 
of the conviction. He must certainly consider the act of the 
servant as thateof the master. 

‘The court quashed the conviction. 


COURT OF *K ING’S BENCH, May 8. 

THE KING, ON THE PROSECUTION OF STANDEAST BRIT- 
TEN, U. THE JUSTICES OF GLOUCESTER. 

ON a former day, Mr. Brougham obtained a conditional 

Tule for a mandamus, to be directed to the justices of Giou- 

ces- 
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cester, they having refused, on the application of Mr. Britte 
to perinit him to subscribe the tests, under the 18th ia a 
the Toleration Act, as a person, in the terms of the act, “ pres 
tending to holy orders,” on the ground, that, by a late decision 
of the court of king’s bench, it was necessary that he should 
have been elected preacher, or teacher, of some particular con- 
gregation. 

The attorney-general, this day, shewed cause against the 
rule. He contended, that persons merely “ pretending to holy 
orders,” was not sufficient to authorise the administration of the 
tests to them; it was their duty to shew on what ground their 
pretence to holy orders was founded. ‘The mere asseveration 
of an individual could not be considered by the court as sufii- 
cient. 

Mr. Abbott followed on the same side. He argued, that the 
statutes recited in the Act of Toleration had no reference what 
ever to persons taking to themselves the description of the ap- 
plicant in this case ; and, therefore, as no penalties, under those 
acts, could attach to them, so consequently, no relief was called 
for. 

Mr. Topping, in support of the rule, argued, that it was well 
known the dissenters regularly elected their preachers ; but if 
the doctrine of his learned friend (Mr. Abbott) prevailed, 
there could no longer be any of those who were termed “ stu- 
dents for the ministry,” but the candidate, without giving the 
congregation any specimen of his abilities as a preacher or 
teacher, must get into his situation per saltem. The learned 
gentleman was then proceeding to argue on the construction 
of the terms “ in holy orders, in pretended holy orders, or 
pretending to holy orders,” the latter of which phrases he con- 
sidered as synonimous with claiming holy orders, which he ap- 
plied to young men studying for the ministry—when 

Lord Ellenborough observed, the court could not decide on 
that question under the present application. The applicant 
prayed to have the tests administered to him as a person * pre 
tending to holy orders.” This plea the magistrates did not 
contradict ; but they refused the application, on the ground 
of a supposed decision of that court, which idea was most. er- 
roneous. ‘The mandamus must, therefore, go; and it would be 
for the magistrates to shew, if they made a return to the writ, 
whether the words “ pretending to holy orders,” meant any 
thing else but pretending to have holy orders, on which re- 
turn the question could be argued before the court—and if 
they returned that the applicant was not a person pretending 
to have holy orders, or had no orders of any description, then 
it would be in the power of the applicant to bring his action 
for a false return, Rule made absolute. ae 
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ANTICIPATED DEMOLITION OF TEMPLE.-BAR. 





To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
SIR, 


] was born one of a numerous family, who all resided in diff- 
erent spots on the outskirts of the city of London, When 
I first saw the light, my habitation was most pleasantly situated, 
for, by looking eastward, 1 could survey the riches and come 
merce of London; and, by casting my eyes westward, was 
solaced with the prospect of fields and green trees. My bro- 
thers were all equally well settled in life, and, from our compact 
frame and healthy appearance, we seemed likely to live toa 
good old age. But, alas! who in this Harlequin world can 
specalate upon the occurrences of the morrow: As wealta and 
commerce increased, London increased too, enveloped our ha- 
bitations in smeke and noise, and forgetful of the services our 
family had rendered her in ber former wars, began to find that 
we stood in her way. A combination was forthwith formed 
against us, and [ have had the horror of witnessing the death 
of ali my broibers! A relation indeed, but not in the direct line 
of the family, continues to pick up a scanty subsistence in the 
néighbourhood of Smithfield, but if it were not for the kind 
notice always taken of him by a very respectable monthly pub- 
lication, he would be totally forgotten by the public. 

For myself, if L could but be convinced of my safety, my 
situation is by no meansunpleasant. My time, from ten o'clock 
in the morning to five in the afternoon, is employed in survey- 
ing from my windows, the bustle and eagerness of the crowds 
th:t, with anxious countenances, and eyes intent on the god of 
riches, press on each other, and throng the streets of London. 
From the latter period till seven in ‘the evening, | study the 
gay and careless physiognomy of that class of people who pass 
under my windows trom the city, to the pit of the play-houses, 
and am frequently diverted at Christmas time with the sight 
of a youthtul face thrust out of a backney-coach window, sur- 
veying with dismay the crowd of competitors for a place in 
the theatre, and urging the tardy driver to quicken his pace, 
The time forward ’till midnight, [spend in hearing the valiant 
exclamations of those roaring sons of Bacchus, who, accom- 
panied by the daughters of Venus, signalize themselves by 
breaking windows with halfpence, bending bell-wires, and steal- 
ing lanthorns from s| leeping watchmen. 

But the seasons of my highest festivity, are Tuesday and 
Saturday i ghts. Then, “ perish commerce,” and hey for 
the opera! The sober city is e mptied of half its natives: figs, 
hops, soap, tripe, and turpentine, are left to the guardianship 
of porters and housemaids ; while merchants, m: anufac turers, 
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brokers, clerks, and shopkeepers, smit with a taste for tweedke- 
dum and tweedledce, rush in tumultuous numbers through my 
gates, to mix with ihe motley tibeinthe Haymarket. Thence 
they of course adjourn to pass the night farther westward, and 
Isee them no more, till the morning sun lights them hone to 
the joys of Lloyd’s, Batson’s, Sweeting’s-alley, and the Custom. 
house quay. 

I cannot here, consistemly with a proper regard to my own 
dignity, omit tomention, that, upon: certain grand occasions, 
when the king pays’a visit to the loyal inhabitants of the city, 
Tam apt to be out of humour, so much sd, that | hive more 
than once purposely shat-mf-doors in’ his majesty’s face, nor 
can he gain admittance ‘till te has knocked: three times, and 
in terms of great civility delivered bis messave, with a request 
that I would let bim pass. Whether the crown has taken of- 
fence at this Gayalier behaviour, and wishes in future to enter 
the city without paving tull, or whether the citizens of London 
are become weary of such a narrow and-old fashioned neizh- 
bour as myself, | know not; bat areport hos reached my ears, 
that [am about to falla martyr to the general rage for free- 
dom and fresh air, and to be kicked out of the way to givea 
free passage to the crowds who entér my gates tou get money, 
and go out at them to spend itt : 

In this unfortuna e predicrment it occurred to me, that you, 
as taking a general panoramic view of the whole town, could 
inform me whether it is our sovereign’s pleasure that [should 
follow my murdered brethren, or whether the inttaman project 
originated in the sagacious debates of the lord mayor and com- 
mon council. Lam all anxiety for your reply ; bat if my fate 
is fixed, am determined to stand firm to the last. 


Your's &e. 
TEM PLE-BAR. 





Taliesin’s Account of the Character of the Welsh Mins- 
trels, or Joculators, in his Days. 


gh. ERF. is scarcely a country or age of any note, in which 
there has not existed a class of men who made it a pro- 
fession to amuse the public by exhibitions of various kinds, 
and frequeutly so astonishing as to be attributed, at least by the 
multitude, to super-natural powers. ‘To these, music, singing, 
dancing, Xie. were ip some cle uree nee essary accompaniments, 
forthe eye itself is soon fatigued. And as a trade of arufice 
must debase the mind in some dezree, hence such people were 
generally of very dissolute manners. Such a class were the 
eneral, though undoubtedly there nay have been 
9 eXx- 
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exceptions. In Wales the profession was older than the time 
of Taliesin, and the mysteries of druidism, affording a copious 
and not unwelcome subject of ridicule, perhaps to the Chris- 
tians, or even druids themselves, making a livelihood by ex- 
hibitions of those arts, which had lost their hold as sacred, 
may have furnished it with many resources, and the exploits 
of Arthur were a copious subject for their songs and recited 
poems. a ; 

There is extant a poem of Taliesin’s, which describes the 
Welsh minstrels of his day with all the indignation of a regu- 
lar bard against the perversion of poetry and music to licen- 
tious purposes, and the entertainment they met with in the 
court of Maelgwn Gwynedd. Of this poem the following is a 
literal translation. The title is “ The Indignation of the 
Bards.” 

“ The minstrels are perverse in their practice, and their praise 
is irregularly given. They celebrate, as a hero, one who me- 
rits contempt, and are ever addicted to falsehood ; they break 
the commandments of God, and with deceitful purpose they lead 
married women astray by their commendations, and seduce 
the maidens, fairas Mary. They bring those who trust them 
to shame, and grieve all men of serious minds. Their time 
they pass in vanity: in singing by day, and in drunkenness by 
night. Too idle for labour, they live without it. They hate 
the church, they frequent the tavern, they conspire with 
thieves, haunt palaces and feasts, they promote senseless cvon- 
versation, commend every deadly sin, ramble through every 
village, town, and district, encouraging every breach of pro- 
priety, and destroying every religious principle enjoyned by the 
Trinity. They worship not on Sunday, or festival ; they think 
not of death, they refrain not from any licentiousness, nor are 
satisfied without excess in meat or drink. They pay not merited 
tithe, or offering, and grieve those to whom they are due. The 
bird will fly, the bee will gather, the fish will swim, the worm 
will crawl ; every creature will, in some respect, labour for its 
support, except minstrels, idlers, and worthless thieves. Prate 
not of learning, or poetry, amongst yourselves, for God makes 
the genius to fail in those who = themselves to gluttony, and 
ridicule Jesus and his service. Cease then, ye counterfeit bards, 
false and vile as ye are, yt know not how to distinguish be- 
tween truth and lies. Or if ye be bards of the first order, and 
of divine inspiration, tell your king his transgression. I am a 
prophet, and a bard in general of the first order, who know 
every spot in your king’s dominion, I will liberate Elphin from 
tke Stone Tower, and tell your king what will be his fate. A 
strange monster withyellow teeth,hair, and eyes shall arise from 
Morfa-Rhianedd, aud shall punish the falsehood of Maelgwa 
Gwynedd,” 

Vol. 52. 30 Answer, 
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Answer, by F. W. of Charmouth, to E, Ds A.’s Rebus, inserted February 3. 
ITH ELBOW bent these lines I’ve writ— 


Perhaps your meaning I have hit. 





*+* Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- 
gate; T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; H. B B; S.H. J. Postle- 
thwaite, of the royal marines; T. C—B} J. Daw, of Landulph; W. Ter 
3 of Plymouth; S. Dyer, of St. Knodter; G. Couch, of St. German’s; 





- Davey, of St. Ewe; B. Belcher, and J. T. Ryan, of Stonehouse; J. H, 

urgess, of Glastonbury ; J. Chapple, of Coldridge; W. Bickham, Spring. 
gardens; J. Strike, near Launceston; J. Newland, at Holbeton academy ; a 
Cornish tradesman; J. M. Carveth, London; W.C. Treffry; H. Wels 
ford, Crediton ; R. Gidley, Dean Prior; W. Bailey, Bridgewater; J. San- 
som, Poule ; and J. Grant, Smithaleigh, 


—— 





Answer, by S. Dyer, of St. Enoder,to J. French's Charade, inserted Feb. 3 


wae spring is array’d in her velvet of green, 

And songs of the linnet make charmifig the scene; 
Then Myraand I, with my BEATRICE so fair, 
Delightedly rove to inhale the fresh air. 


{to We have received the like answer from TC B; J. M. Can 
weth, from London; J. Strike,of North Hill, near Lauaceston; G Couch, of 
St. German’s; J. W. of Charmouth; W. Bickham, of Spring-gardens, near 
Ashburton; H. B; T. Gerrans, of Probus; S. H; a Cornish trades. 
man; J. Daw,of Landulph; J D. of St. Ewe; T. Sherwill, at Plympton 
school; R. Passaiore, Sherwill; J. Newland, Holbeton academy; William 
Terry, of Plymouth; W. Bailey, of Bridgewater ; Martin, of Exeter; 
R. Gidley, of Dean Prior; M. W. of Dunster; H. Welsford, of Crediton; 
J. Jane, of North Cadbury ; and B. Belcher, and J. Ryan, of Stonehouse. 


4n ANAGRAM, Jy R. Gidley, of Dean Prior. 














WO pronouns pray with care disclose, 
A towa in Kent you will disclose. 


———? 








et 


A CHARADE, by Senex, of St. Enoder. 


Part of yourself, and a poet unite, 
"Twill explicitly shew youa thing, 
That Strephon to Phillis once gave with delight, 
Cull’d from all the fair sweets of. the spring. 








A REBUS, by Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-Gate. 


A= of Alexander name; 
And next a general of great fame; 
Thirdly, a poet find with care; 
A king of Israel make appear ; 
a\n eastern empress must be found, 
For wit and beauty much renown’d; 
Sixthly, the god that rules the main; 
And last, a grant that was slain : 
The initials join, and they will tell 
What I delight in, so farewell ! 

6 POETRY. 
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TS ruddy morn luoks forth with smiling face, 
While every warbler of the grove, 

Renews his matin tale of love, 
And Sol begins his swift, diurnal race. 


Young Zephyr now, with soft and silken wing, 
Fans the light dews from ev'ry flow’r; 
And, stealing on from bow’r to bow’r, 
Breathes the rich fragrance of the balmy Spring. 


Oh how delightful is the vernant scene! 

How pleasing now to trace the — valet 
To view gay nature in her robe of green, 

And listen to soft music’s svothing tale. 


While love and joy unite their cheering lays, 
And gratitude chants forth a song of praise! 


Malborough, near Kingsbridge, 1812. T. JARVIS. 
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A MOTHER TO HER CHILD. 


ELCOME |! thou little dimpled stranger, 
Oh welcome to my fond cer 
Thou sweet reward of pain and danger, 
Still let me press thy cherub face. 


Dear source of many a mingled feeling, 
Pow did I dread—yet wish thee here ; 
While hope and pain, in turn prevailing, 
Serv’d but to render thee more dear, 


How glow’d my heart witb exultation, 
So late the anxious seat of care, 

When first the voice of supplication 
Stole sweetly on thy mother’s ear. 


What words could speak the bright emotions 
That sparkled in thy father’s eye, 

When to his fond, paternal bosom 
He fondly press "d his darling boy. 


a that you mays sweet babe, inherit 
Each virtue to his heart most dear; 
His manly grace, his matchless spirit, 
Is still thy doating mother’s prayer! 


While on thy downy couch reposing, 
To watch thee is my tender toil; 
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I mark thy light blue eyes unclosing, 
I fondly hail thy-cherub smile, 





Smile on! sweet babe, unknown to sorrow, 
Still brightly beam thy heavenly eye; 

And may the dawa.of every morrow 
Shower blessings on my darling boy ! 



































Asbill House, April 12, 1812. 





LOVE OF LIFE. 
{From Miss Johnson's Poems. ] 


Wee is it man desires to live, 
When dead tu all that life can give? 

Who can the subtle fetters trace, 

Which bind him to this point of space, 

When ali the world, become a void, 

Is most belov’d, and least enjoy’d? 





Say, why the cup he fondly drains, 
When not one sweet’ning drop remains? 
And values more the vapid draught, 
‘Than when, in other times, he quaff’d 
The bev’rage from the goblet’s edge, 
When youth and love return’d his pledge; 
When pleasure appetite entic’d, 

And hope the cordial potion spic’d; 
When expectation, skill’d to please, . 
O’er disappointment’s bitter lees, 

Still rais’d bright bubbles to the brink, 
Still made him, undisgusted, drink ; 
Tho’, when he drank, the taste of gall 
Would on his eager palate pall? 


Then ev'ry plant that round him grew, 
To bind to hfe some tendril threw ; 
And each unblunted sense assisted, 
‘To fix the cord the passions twisted. 
Each in her sphere, for pleasure wrought, 
Her quota to enjoyment brought: 
Yet telt he their united skill 
Could not his comprehension fill ; 
And deem’d the whole a poor affair, 
Not worth a wise man’s serious care; 
While long'd his soul to burst her ties, 
And seek fruition in the skies. 





Now, when no more the senses find 
Provision for the emptied mind ; 
When nothing good 1s found in aught; 
W hen into. dotage stagnates thought ; 
Why, when the relish thus has ceas’d, 
Is the strong thirst of dife increas’d, 
Why, when the faculties have fled, 
Rally they all in this one head, 1 
‘The doting, impotent endeavour 1 
Feebly to vegetate for ever? , 














